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You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on 
every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad- 
ding of the protector. They are easily washed, 
and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on 
every pad is your 
protection against all 


inferior imitations. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street New York City 
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History of Woman Suffrage 


1900-1920 


Vols. V, VI, now ready 


Author 


Two volumes in sheep, $9; in cloth, $7 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 


CONTENTS 


- Nineteen chapters on 


conventions and work 
of National Association 


- Federal Woman Suf- 


frage Amendment 


- National League of 


Women Voters 


- Various Woman Suf- 


frage Associations 


Woman Suffrage Before 
Political Conventions 


War Work of Suffragists 
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Forty-eight State 
Chapters and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
Territories and Pos- 
sessions of the United 
States 

Great Britain 
Colonies of Great 
Britain 

Suffrage in Many 
Countries 
International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance 


There are no copies of Volume II, but Volumes I, III 


and IV can be obtained at $2 each 


Order from 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association 
171 Madison Ave. 


New York City 
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Franklin Simon g Co. 
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For Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


PARIS 
HAND MADE 
LINGERIE 
BLOUSES 


Made of sheer white batiste 
with the new Paris ornamenta- 
tion of spider web motifs in 
rose, blue, orchid or white 


a 


The Paris Blouse with the touch 


I i ee ews 
Is the Paris Blouse with the 
Bramley collaa . . . . 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E’VE been waiting a long time for a 

chance to fix up something with ding- 
bats in it, like Kenelm Digby and Chris- 
topher Morley, in the New York Evening 
Post, and the ‘Only Mere Man” on the 
staff of the Delineator (we know his name, 
but we will be honorable). @ © @ Do 
you like our bright-colored covers? Two 
people don’t: we made the quiet gray of 
May 8 for them, and the other writes to 
breathe a sigh of relief over it—she was 
tired, she says, of our ‘flamboyant oranges, 
lip-stick reds, and militant Irish greens.” 
@ @ @ Do you know why it is wrong 
to say ‘Lady Nancy Astor”, as so many 
people do, and as we did until High Lit- 
erary Authority set us right. If the first 
woman M. P. had been born to the title 
“‘lady’’, that form would have been all 
right; but since she acquired it only in 
marriage, it applies only to the part of her 
name that she got by marriage. Fair 
enough. @©® @ @ The Pan-American 
delegates—naturally—fell in love with Mrs, 
Catt, and when they heard she went home 
from the convention straight to a sick bed 
they sent her a most fervent message of 
affection and anxious good wishes. Yes 
she is much better. © @ @® And that 
reminds us of something we wanted to say 
about her voice. That day at her crowded 
Pan-American Conference Mrs. Catt's voice 
struck us as just what a woman's voice 
ought to sound like from a platform—full, 
and round, and colorful—reaching the far- 
thest corner of the room without strain. 
® @ @ Capper’s Weekly says that in the 
little island of Himia, one of the Greek 
Archipelago, the girl does the proposing— 
by collecting enough sponges to represent 
her years and presenting them to the man 
of her choice in a silk net. You notice we 
quote our authority for that strange story. 
@ @ @ We quoted another paper not 
long ago with just “‘it is said’ by way of 
protection, and Mrs. Bowen has written in 
to say it wasn’t said right. It was the 
statement that Maude Royden was “‘said”’ 
to be the first woman to preach in an 
Episcopal Church in this country. Mrs. 
Bowen says she has done it herself, and 
that to her recollection Mrs. Catt and 
others have also done so. We thought 
maybe it would turn out that no “‘regular™’ 
woman preacher had had this privilege, 
but this wasn’t true, either. Well, we are 
glad to know it, and hereby apologize to 
the Episcopal Church. © ® @ We have 
it on the authority of Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay that a Latin-American delegate who 
could speak no English on the train going 
down to Baltimore made a speech in 
English by the end of the week. Yes, to be 
sure, she was presenting the delegates at a 
public meeting in New York. Our suspicion 
is that many of those delegates could speak 
more English than they would. © @ @ 
We have a lot of nice things for you in 
the larder: among them an article by W. 
L. George; a discussion of the labor court 
by Governor Allen of Kansas on the one 
side and Samuel Gompers on the other; an 
entertaining account of Hawaiian women’s 
political zeal; some answers from big em- 
ployers about women employees, and any 
number of personality studies of women 
who are doing things. © @ ® But look 
at the size of this magazine Heaven 
knows it seems big enough sometimes when 
we are going to press, but it ought to be 
bigger . . . and you are the people who 
can make it bigger, just by getting a lot 
more folks to subscribe. We'll furnish the 
extra headache if you'll furnish the extra 
folks. 
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Memorial window designed by Mrs. Goodhue for the Pilgrim Tercentenary at Plymouth 





Mistress 
of 
Stained Glass 


by 
Agnes 
Lockhart 
Gughes 














© Harris & Ewing 
Mrs. Harry Eldredge Goodhue 


N her shop in Boston a woman is working with designs and 

colors in glass as other women work in dress fabrics. She 
is Mrs. Harry Eldredge Goodhue, widow of a master in the 
making of stained glass windows, who spent many years in 
Europe perfecting his craft. Mrs. Goodhue, taught by her hus- 
band the secrets of antique stained glass—antique as distin- 
guished from opalescent—has carried on the work cut short by 
his death. He had abandoned the modern use of stains and 
had mastered the Old World method of mixing colors directly 
into the glass. Working with such material, he conceived of 
stained windows as translucent decarations bearing an ordered 
relationship to the whole scheme of the builder’s design. It is 
in this spirit that Mrs. Goodhue also works, and she has exe- 
cuted many of her husband’s unfinished designs. She does the 
designing, presides over her shop in Boston, and maintains a 
studio in her Cambridge home. Her work is to be found in 
churches of prominence, and she had the honor of designing the 
memorial window for Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth—the gift of the 
Massachusetts Daughters of the Founders and Patriots of 
America, in celebration of the Pilgrim Tercentenary. Mrs. 
Goodhue is the daughter of the late Judge Thew Wright, of 
Cincinnati, and is also an accomplished violinist, as well as 
the mother of three sturdy sons. 
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Mrs. 


Goodhue’s Sir Galahad window in the First 


Parish Church, Brookline, Mass. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Genoa 

HE Genoa Conference, now closing, 

has been a series of crises: The sen- 
sational Russian-German treaty, the 
final refusal of France and Belgium to 
approve the proposal to Russia, and the 
rejection by the Russians of the Allied 
terms. 

What Russia wanted, it will be re- 
membered, was recognition, cancella- 
tion of war debts, and a billion-dollar 
loan. 

What the Allied note asked of her was 
recognition of her debts, the cessation 
of propaganda, indemnity for damage to 
foreigners, and the virtual restoration 
of private property—under the arrange- 
ment suggested by Lloyd George for 
long leaseholds, to save the Soviet’s 
communist face. This last was the provi- 
sion at which France and Belgium 
balked. 

What the Allied note offered to Rus- 
sia in return was credits to be granted 
by an Allied consortium, not directly 
to the Soviet government but for specific 
development projects controlled by the 
consortium. 

Russia took considerable time to 
reach her decision. but it was no sur- 
prise to anyone that she refused the 
terms. It was not a flat no, because it 
contained the proposal that a mixed 
commission of experts should be nomi- 
nated by the conference to study deeply 
into the financial difficulties between the 
other powers and Russia. She offered 
“reciprocity of concessions,” objected 
that she had had no chance to mention 
the concessions she was willing to grant, 
cited historical precedents for not pay- 
ing debts after a revolution, protested 
against being addressed as if vanquished 
—and yielded to none of the specific 
claims made on her. She asserted the 
right to confiscate and at the same time 
kept on calling for credit. 

To the Commission suggestion, France 
said she would not discuss the Russian 
financial situation with Russians, so long 
as they maintained their present atti- 
tude, and she saw no point in prolong- 
ing the conference. Lloyd George, how- 





On our cover this time we have one of 
Mrs. Laura Knight’s summer pictures— 
vivid in coloring, realistic in portrayal— 
showing, with the rest of her pictures, her 
close study and understanding of life in 
various forms and her joy in interpreting 
it boldly yet in terms of rhythmic har- 
mony. 

We do not apologize for this interrup- 
tion in our series of covers by American 
women artists of note, because we feel 
sure that our readers will welcome the 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the work of this prominent English artist 
—who is at present a guest in our own 
country. Mrs. Knight was the first wom- 
an from abroad chosen to serve on the 
jury of the Carnegie International Ex- 
hibition recently held in Pittsburg. So 
forceful and true to life is her work that 
it is compared with that of her “ brother ” 
artists and it was even rumored that the 
Royal Academy of London was about to 
open its doors, closed for a century to 
women, and admit Mrs. Knight to mem- 
bership at its May opening. But the 
rumor was not confirmed. 
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ever, held on, trying to save something 
from the wreck, trying at least to ar- 
range a truce in Eastern Europe; and 
the French, given additional time, made 
a formal proposal to Richard Wash- 
burn Child, American Ambassador at 
Rome, that the United States should 
join an international commission on the 
Russian situation. This, with modifica- 
tions, developed into an invitation sent 
by Lloyd George to all the powers to 
meet at the Hague, June 15. The Rus- 
sians, wanting a full share in the con- 
ference, have nevertheless indicated ac- 
ceptance of an arrangement by which a 
committee of their financial experts 
will join in on June 26. But the United 
States, after a brief deliberation, an- 
nounced its refusal on the ground that 
this would be primarily a political con- 
ference, with no change in the situation. 


Sweden Will Vote on Prohibition 


HE Government of Sweden has an- 
nounced a “consultative plebis- 

cite ” on prohibition, to be held August 
27. Sweden has had liquor rationing 
since 1914, with an arrangement under 


which all adults are entitled to certain 
allowances of strong liquor. There is 
no restriction on the sale of light wines 
and beer. The liquor, wine and beer 
trade is a government monopoly, and 
yields a large yearly revenue. Despite 
this, and despite the claim of the ad- 
herents of the rationing system that the 
consumption of strong liquor has been 
reduced by fifty per cent in Sweden 
since it was established, the Rigsdag re- 
cently voted to submit the question to 
the people. 


The Wilson Fund Tax 

T the request of Secretary Mellon, 

Commissioner Blair of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau reviewed his ruling that 
gifts to the Woodrow Wilson Founaa- 
tion would not be tax exempt. Com- 
missioner Blair did not change his 
mind: he maintains that these gifts can 
be deducted from taxable income only 
if the Foundation incorporates. Secre- 
tary Mellon, in reporting this finding 
to Senator Carter Glass, who had 
strongly objected to the original ruling. 
offers to hold in abeyance a formal 
ruling on the question until the Founda- 
tion has an opportunity to meet the re- 
quirements of the law. 


League of Nations News 

T HE world court has become just that 

at least potentially. The council of 
the League of Nations has decided that 
Russia, Germany, Turkey, Hungary, 
and Mexico may bring cases before the 
court, provided they have previously 
agreed to accept its decisions and not 
to declare war over the disputes in ques- 
tion. These countries now have only to 
notify the Secretary General of the 
League that they desire to lay specific 
questions before the court, and he will 
then notify the members of the League 
of Nations. 

At this same council meeting a pro- 
tectorate of Albania was practically de- 
cided on. It was Lord Balfour who re- 
ported the fine work done by the League 
in that corner of the globe; he said it 
had cleared Albania of Serbian troops 
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and had put that little country in such 
a condition that some foreign capital 
would now enable her to take a worthy 
place among the nations. No older ma- 
chinery, he declared, could have carried 
out the work. This is the most extensive 
obligation the League has assumed for 
the administration of any country’s in- 
ternal affairs and the action was the 
result of a request from the Albanian 
Government. 

But the League’s greatest achieve- 
ment so far, in the opinion of 
League officials, is the signing, by Ger- 
man and Polish representatives, of a 
treaty settling the Upper Silesian ques- 
tion. This agreement, the League ex- 
perts believe, will remove possible 
sources of war between Germany and 
Poland and France. It took six months’ 
work to get this result, under the direc- 
tion of M. Caloner, former President 
of Switzerland; and it is a carefully 
detailed plan for economic cooperation. 


“What is a budget?” Well, it is a 
method of worrying before you spend in- 
stead of after.—Boston Traveler. 


High Chief of Building 


S Judge Kenesaw M. Landis is su- 
preme arbiter in baseball and Will 
H. Hays in motion pictures, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, is to direct the organized con- 
struction industry. He is to be chairman 
of the American Construction Council, 
just formed with the purpose of restor- 
ing public confidence in the building in- 
dustry and of raising its standards. One 
great difference between Mr. Roosevelt 
and the other two is that he will receive 
no pay, while they both have huge sal- 
aries. The second largest industry in 
the United States, construction has been 
suffering from waste and inefficiency, 
and needs help as badly as a lot of the 
population need houses. Secretary 
Hoover is heartily in favor of the new 
organization. 


No More Newberrys 

G EVERAL proposals were made in 

Congress last week to provide for 
the control of the campaign expenditure 
of candidates. This is to meet the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Newberry 
case, which held unconstitutional the 
application of the Corrupt Practices Act 
to state senatorial primaries. There was 
a difference of opinion as to whether a 
new corrupt practices act is necessary, 
to apply specifically to elections of sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people as the 
present law applied to their election by 
legislatures; or whether a new rule will 
meet the situation. The latter is the view 
of Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, who 
raked up the Newberry case with such 
candor and violence the other day that 
he had to be suppressed. His resolution 
provides that every senatorial candidate 
shall file a statement of all ex- 
penditures ten days before a primary, 


as well as before a general election; and 
that violation of the rule would make the 
offender ineligible to a Senate seat. A 
similar proposal was made by Senator 
Pomerene. All the Senate proposals on 
this subject have been referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


Our National Refreshment 


O you know how much this nation 

spends at the soda fountain? That 
is, at the hundred thousand soda foun- 
tains which we boast? No less than a 
billion dollars; and the industry is go- 
ing forward with increasing speed. Any- 
one who has the good luck to invent a 
fancy drink or soda-fountain confection 
that hits the public taste, is in for a 
fortune of romantic proportions. It is 
said that the popularity of “Eskimo pie” 
has produced a rise of fifty per cent 
in the price of cocoa beans, used in the 
material for coating the ice-cream bars, 
and the countries from which they come 
had a real boom in foreign trade. Some 
effort is being made to introduce this 
American ideal of refreshment—the 
soda fountain—into England, but it 
looks as if the age-old institution of tea 
would give it a stiff fight. 


Against “ Filled Milk” 
HE National Milk Producers’ Feder- 
ation reports that the National Par- 
ent Teachers’ Congress recently in ses- 
sion at Seattle has enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the Voigt bill, which seeks to ex- 
clude “filled milk”—milk in which 
cocoanut fat has been substituted for the 
nutritive butter fat—from interstate 
commerce. It is expected to come up in 
Congress for a vote late in May. 


Proposed airplane line will make it pos- 
sible to be robbed in Chicago one morning 
and shot in New York that afternoon.— 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


Primary Fights 

ORMER SENATOR J. BEVERIDGE 
defeated Senator Harry S. New by 
a 20,000 majority in the Indiana Repub- 
lican primary for nomination of a 
United States senator. In view of the 
fact that Senator New is a close friend 
of the President, his defeat was hailed 
by Democratic leaders as a fine omen 
for the overthrow of the Republican Ad- 
ministration. And it was a satisfaction 
to progressives, though the color of Sen- 
ator Beveridge’s progressivism is not 

even as bright as it was a decade ago. 
President Harding did not take any 
part in the campaign, so it was a sur- 
prise when late last week he endorsed 
Senator Frelinghuysen for renomination 
in the New Jersey primary. He did this 
in the course of a talk before the 

women’s Republican clubs of the state. 
Just as we go to press, a contest is on 
in Pennsylvania for nominations to two 
seats in the Senate and the governorship. 
Senator Pepper’s vote for Newberry and 
his stand against the bonus are be- 


ing made the issues in the Pepper- 
Burke fight. The struggle between At- 
torney General George E. Alter and Gif- 
ford Pinchot for governor is on local is. 
sues, and intensely interesting in the 
light of Pennsylvania’s long history of 
domination by the Republican machine. 
The very fact that there is a fight is in 
teresting. Mr. Alter is the machine man. 
and Mr. Pinchot is a well-known pri 

gressive, who is running on a squaré 

deal program and claims that a contrac. 
tors’ ring is trying to dominate the stat 

in its own interests. 


The German Ambassador 
HE first German ambassador to rep 
resent a state rather than a sove) 
eign has arrived in the United States. H 
is Dr. Otto L. Wiedfeldt, a director o 
the Krupp works in Essen, but onl 
since the war; and before the war ; 
railway engineer in East Asia, Japa: 


and China. 


Attending conferences seems to be all th 
rage. Looks as if the world was going t 
the pow-wows !—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Our Debt Collectors 


TPYHE American Debt Refunding Com- 

mission is now at work, and has 
served notice on the various debtor gov 
ernments that we are ready for business. 
These debts amount to eleven billions, 
plus the deferred interest payments, 
which are a considerable item. So far, 
the replies to the announcement of the 
Commission have not been made public, 
but it is generally known that France 
has said she means to pay all her war 
debt, but must have a chance to collect 
some of the heavy debts owed her by 
some of the other nations. She reminds 
us of the great burden of reconstruction 
and of the failure in German repara- 
tions. 


The Senate’s Rug 
T must be that the Senate looks for- 
ward to staying all summer, because 
it stopped business the other day to 
have its thick carpet changed for a nice 
new Oriental grass rug. Some one who 
claims to know says that nothing like 
this has happened for twenty-nine years. 


A False Spark 

O NE of the sparks from Lady Astor’s 

speeches which we published in the 
issue of May 6 had a curious typograph- 
ical mistake. It actually read “ The 
more you go in for public life, the more 
you lose your home life.” What Lady 
Astor, of course, said, was “the more 
you love your home life.” No one who 
heard her speak or read the accounts of 
her speeches could have mistaken the 
intention of this line, because she was 
constantly making the point which her 
whole personality proves—that a wom- 
an can be a home-loving and a public- 
serving person at the same time. 
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Your Business in Washington 


May 11, 1922. 

RESIDENT HARDING takes off 
P his office coat about sunset every 

evening and, stepping out to the 
magnificent slope toward the Potomac, 
which forms his secluded backyard, 
knocks the golf balls around for exer- 
cise and practice. Coming up from 
the War Department polo match on 
the lower Potomac yesterday, your cor- 
respondent saw this stately figure of a 
President, in his shirt sleeves, plugging 
at the ball while a boy ran after it, 
and a couple of cronies stood on the 
steps of the White House porch watch- 
ing him stroke. Only a glimpse was 
afforded by the screen of the age-old 
trees of the White House lawn. The 
Executive is perfectly protected from 
curious eyes. 

One can imagine that Mrs. Harding 
put the President up to this by telling 
him that no one can see what is going 
on, and that in this way he will throw 
off the strain of the long hours at his 
desk, when he would not have time to 
motor out to the club. He goes about 
the upper lawn with that masculine faith 
in a feminine assurance that a little turn 
in his suspenders is all right, and that 
no one can see how short-waisted he is 
with his coat off anyway—that the 
White House mistress said exactly the 
right thing when she urged, “ Go on out 
in the backyard, why don’t you?—and 
get a little air.” 

So the President himself has replaced 
the grazing sheep on the beautiful White 
House grounds, and changed the place 
from a Corot to an antique with a very 
modern and human touch—a gentle- 
man’s country estate in which the occu- 
pant revels, works and enjoys himself. 
What this old city is puzzling its head 
about is whether or not the President is 
going to disappear from his private golf 
practice an hour earlier, dine earlier 
and go to bed an hour ahead of time, 
now that this queer daylight saving has 
been decreed by Presidential order for 
the District of Columbia. No clocks 
are to be set ahead, and no official order 
changed, but the good faith of the com- 
munity is called upon to look at the 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


DURING the last fortnight legislation has 
been viewed in Congress from the stand- 
point of possible issues for the campaign in 
the fall. On the whole Congress has been 
more active. Summarized, developments 
have been as follows: 
Passed by the Senate 

Bills received from the House appropriat- 
ing $12,000,000 for construction of new 
hospitals. 

Legislation to extend the War Finance 
Corporation one year from next July 1, to 
provide further farm relief. 

Conference report on the appropriation 
bill fer the Departments of State and 
Justice. 

The Jones resolution for an investigation 
of the financial relations of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia. 

Resolution authorizing the President to 
revive the extradition treaties with Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary. 

Conference report on the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture. 

Extension of the immigration restriction 
law in the form of a conference report. 

First vote on amendments to the perma- 
nent tariff after twelve days’ debate—a vote 
on an item of the chemical schedule. 

House resolution appropriating $200,000 
for Mississippi flood relief. 

Senate sub-committee agreed to the 86,000 
enlisted personnel contained in the House 
naval bill. 

Resolution for an investigation of the 
leasing by the Interior and Navy Depart- 
ments of oil reserves in Wyoming and Cali- 
fornia. By Senator LaFollette. 

Resolution by Senator Harrison asking 
the Tariff Commission for information re- 
garding the working of the emergency tariff 
law. 

Passed by the House 

A conference report authorizing federal 
farm loan banks to make loans on unen- 
cumbered value of lands of national recla- 
mation projects. 

Bill by Representative Dunn appropriat- 
ing $65,000,000 for road building next year, 
and $75,000,000 for the following year. 

After sharp debate, legislation authorizing 
the loan of $5,000,000 to the Republic of 
Liberia. 

The bill by Representative Miller pro- 
hibiting the import and export of narcotics, 
and creating a° Federal Narcotic Control 
Board. 

Legislation appropriating $12,000,000 for 
construction of hospitals in veteran bureau 
districts. 

Bill allowing the Philippine Government 
to increase its bonded indebtedness. 

Conference report on the immigration re- 
striction bill which goes to the President for 
signature. 

Bill by Representative Denison to help 
states enforce state blue-sky laws against 
sales of fraudulent securities. 


clock and call it an hour earlier; re- 
port at work an hour earlier, go home 
and go to bed on faith—in order to 
avoid calling the plan “ Daylight sav- 
ing,” which the farmers abhor and 
which raises such a rumpus in Congress. 
If a clock says so, men will abide by 
it and stop arguing, but to have to face 
the clock and argue it down according 
to a “conscience ” time is another mat- 
ter. Wait until Mrs. Harding tries to 
make the old Southern darky ménage 
believe breakfast should be ready at 
seven when the clock says only six, and 
the fun will begin. The Southern negro 
was born with less respect for time than 
other races, and this latest psycho- 
analysis imposed upon time-telling is 
going to be the undoing of the already 
whimsical negro reasoning. 

Cordell Hull, the Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, in talking campaign 
issues the other day, fell back to the 
old chestnut about the Republican party 
being the party of class and privilege, 
but all this scare-cat obeisance to every 
whim of the farmers begins to bear out 
in present fact some of that class favor- 
itism. Certainly the President’s firm 
stand on the bonus is offset by his buck- 
ling to the farm situation—bad enough 
and in need of help, but not so bad as 
to make those who must deal with it 
excitedly rash. 

The question of issues for the Con- 
gressional elections in the fall seems to 
be so ingrained here that legislation is 
losing its per se proportions. The sol- 
dier vote, the business bloc, farm bloc, 
international relations section, and so 
on, all seem to have taken matters into 
their own hands, and both parties are 
making concessions and statements that 
to the outsider sound like a_ political 
panic. Who on earth thinks that the 
Democratic party, or the Republican 
party, or the Socialists, alone can solve 
every national and international diffi- 
culty? Or who thinks that one party 
is all good and the other all bad? If 
you talk to these party leaders face to 
face they smile at the suggestion that 
there is any heaven-on-earth in politics, 
in any party. But they “claim” not 
only one heaven but seven or nine suc- 
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cessive blisses if you vote next fall for 
—the ticket. In this past week this is 
what the party leaders around here have 
been “ claiming ”: 

The Attack 

Democrats: The Republicans failed 
to comply with promises—adopted 
wholly inadequate and unsound policies. 
In three years’ control of Congress and 
a year and a half of administration, 
they have disgusted the American peo- 
ple by lack of accomplishment. 

They failed to visualize true post- 
war conditions; failed to apply reme- 
dies. 

The Republican Congress prior to 
last election viciously deadlocked the 
great Democratic reconstruction pro- 
gram and was responsible for conse- 
quent industrial panic. 

The Republican Administration has 
put the country out of joint politically, 
economically, morally and socially. 

The Republican party is purely ma- 
terialistic and out for class or caste 
rule; the champion of special privilege. 

The Newberry case forced the issue 
of political and public morals and de- 
cency. One of this “class” who wants 
an office “ buys” it and is protected by 
his class. 

Republican high tariffs _ violated 
sound economic law. Essentials needed 
are rigid economy, tax reduction, dis- 
armament, and restoration of foreign 
markets. Republican tariff will destroy 
foreign trade, nullify merchant fleet, 
bring about stagnation in agriculéare 
and postpone collection of the foreign 
indebtedness. 

Republicans have no sound economic 
policies, foreign or domestic. In inter- 
national affairs, they are forced to ac- 
cept Democratic policies. 

Specific Republican failures: To re- 
organize government departments eco- 
nomically; reduce taxes; establish a 
merchant marine policy; settle Mexican 
problem; stop profiteering; formulate 
permanent immigration policy; build 
up foreign markets; establish definite 
foreign policies, including an associa- 
tion of nations; collect expenses for 
American troops on the Rhine; adopt 
practical domestic and _ international 
economic policies; better relations be- 
tween capital and labor; enforce Jones 
shipping law involving abrogation of 
many commercial treaties; settle war 
claims against Germany; formulate 
army and naval policy; observe the 
Civil Service laws; solve alien property 
problem; provide better farm credits; 
reduce high cost of living; make prac- 
tical revision of tariff; prevent indus- 
trial panic and promote prosperity; put 
into practical working the budget sys- 
tem. 

And when Congress winds up for the 
season, there may be more. 

The Defensive 


Republicans: The campaign will be 
an economic contest between two par- 


ties. Business has been put on a better 
basis. Agriculture is better off. 

The Democratic Administration left 
matters in a mess. Agriculture was 
nearly bankrupt. 

The Republican Administration pro- 
moted a material progress greater than 
any other nation’s. No Administration 
has had more domestic confidence. 

It inaugurated and successfully put 
through the disarmament conference, 
the greatest peace move in world his- 
tory. The Republican Senate ratified 
eight treaties in forty-nine days. 

The Democratic Administration left 
debt, extravagance and slip-shod meth- 
ods that would soon have made the na- 
tion bankrupt. 

The Republican Congress passed the 
budget law—greatest business legisla- 
tion of a generation. 

The United States made more econo- 
mies under the Republican Congress 
than any other nation. 

The Republican Congress passed 
more constructive legislation than any 
other in time of peace. 

The Republican Congress must do the 
unpopular act of levying taxes to pay 
the Democratic debt, but the Republican 
tax law, nevertheless, will reduce taxes 
by $800,000, and will reduce national 
expenditures by, $2,000,000,000. 

’ All this was possible because of co- 
operation between executive and legis- 
lative branches of Government. 


This is all interesting, but what strikes 
some observers here is that these polit- 
ical leaders at the Capitol want it all 
taken for gospel truth. Don’t do it. 
Every assertion on both sides is open 
to argument and qualification. Senator 
Lodge talked consummate sense when he 
said to a Massachusetts delegation: 

Speaking of the coming fight: “It 
is not between the Republican party and 
some ideal organization which never 
makes a mistake and which pleases 
everybody, an organization which has 
never yet existed and never will exist.” 

What we ought to realize is that not 
all the most worshipful of all the grand 
masters of politics could say with ex- 
pert finality, this May, 1922, that the 
specific acts, intentions or failures, of 
the Democrats, or the Republicans, dur- 
ing the last year, or even two, had 
“ saved ” or “ lost” the country. What 
is claimed here today by Republicans is 
largely. the result of what was laid as a 
foundation six, perhaps ten, years ago, 
and what Republicans are doing today 
will show in conditions perhaps five or 
eight years from now. National affairs 
and policies do not affect people or gov- 
ernment at the crack of the whip, or 
month by month. When you look over 
this list of the awful things one party 
did, or didn’t, and the good things the 
other has done or will do, let your 
thoughts dwell upon them only inciden- 
tally; the big decision in voting is not 
for or against a list of current failures 


or achievements, except as they are gen- 
erally indicative, but for or against 
Democratic or Republican long-run 
principles; it is to express whether or 
not you think the party is standing by, 
or growing away from its precepts, 
whether the foundation for the future 
being laid by one or the other is what 
you believe to be best. Or use your own 
plain, kitchen platform, which may be 
something like this: 

“ Shucks, no political party ever is 
perfect. No representative party ever 
ts wholly bad and mistaken. No party 
holds the whole country in the palm of 
its hand, to fling it down one year or 
pick it up the next. It can only lay a 
foundation for change, or develop ex- 
isting conditions. The American people 
as a whole are assertive. In the long 
run they want the right. Politics do not 
rule people. People guide politics. 
Issues may be manufactured by party 
leaders but they are accepted or turned 
down as campaign material—by the 
country itself. Men know that a good 
deal of what they give out in political 
speeches is bunk, recognized as profes- 
stonal political patter. They know that 
political and economic mills grind more 
slowly than elections would turn them. 
What they tell their sons and daughters, 
when they get off the platform, or out 
of print, is: Vote for the principles for 
which you stand.” 

The Senate is holding night sessions, 
trying to expedite action on the two 
thousand or so amendments to the tariff 
bill as it came to the Upper House from 
Congress. It is a good time to come 
to the Capitol and sit in the galleries. 
The Senate is sensitized by the strain of 
the coming campaign for reelection. It 
feels every public reaction; it gets ex- 
cited and heated over editorials in the 
press, over short and mysterious dis- 
patches from abroad. The very autoc- 
racy of the Senate might lead one to 
think that legislative news—and issues 
—depended entirely upon the Upper 
House, but a close observation of this 
body in action shows anybody that the 
Senate reflects more than it initiates. 
Sitting there, your correspondent has 
often thought that the Senate follows 
the newspapers a great deal more than 
the newspapers follow the Senate. 

But Congress is still in the mood, or 
lassitude, of a flowery springtime, piling 
up for the last few weeks of a Wash- 
ington overheated summer the customary 
legislative jam in which important 
problems are rushed through so rapidly, 
and discussion cut so short, that con- 
troversies melt away, and along with 
them goes the breath of many hard- 
working people who have mulled over 
the matters all winter in meticulous de- 
tail. About July 1, details will begin 
not to count. By August 1, they won’t 
count at all, but just now all the little 
ins and outs of the bonus, navy per- 
sonnel, coal strike, Russian situations, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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NY story on women in the bank- 
ing profession today must be 
merely impressionistic. | Men 
somehow have neglected to make a 
survey of us in this particular field, 
and most bank women are too busy 
with their own jobs to do anything to- 
ward standardizing their trade. But, 
cleaning a fact here and there, one de- 
duces the important fact that banks, 
those mighty strongholds of conserva- 
tism, are capitulating to our sex. They 
always have appreciated our business, 
naturally, since women have the spend- 
ing of ninety per cent of the money o 
the country. Now they begin to see 
that women, with their patience in de- 
tails, their quick reactions to the human 
side of things, their social qualities, 
have services to sell that all banks 
need. 

Miss Mina Bruére, who was Frank A. 
Vanderlip’s private secretary for seven 
years when he was president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, and is 
now manager of the woman’s depart- 
ment at the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of the same city, says the elder 
James Stillman once told her that the 
time was coming when the woman vice- 
president would be a commonplace in 
the banking world. There are rumors 
now of women bank presidents in the 
West, and there is in Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee, a Woman’s Bank, with Mrs. F. J. 
Runyon as president, and women for all 
the officers and directors. The bank was 
opened in October, 1919, with a capital 
stock of $15,000, and its present de- 
posits are $85,000. And none of these 
women was ever in business before! 

Besides, there are plenty of women 
who, like Miss Lillian E. Oakley, as- 
sistant to the president of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Trust Company, occupy a fine 
vantage point for observing what the 
heads do. They won’t be lacking in 
knowledge when they are called. 

The highest title any New York bank 
has given a woman, so far, is that of 
assistant secretary. There are four of 
these—the only women bank officers in 
the city—Miss Virginia D. H. Furman 
of the Columbia Trust Company, Mrs. 
Key Cammack of the New York Trust 
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By Eleanor Booth Simmons 
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Company, Mrs. William Laimbeer of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company and Miss Clara Porter of the 
Guaranty Trust, who, in addition to her 
duties as assistant secretary, is engaged 
in the selling of bonds for the company. 
“Banks,” Mrs. Laimbeer told me 
frankly, “don’t take their women 
officers from the ranks. They choose us 
for our social connections.” One able 
head of a woman’s department in a 
Fifth Avenue trust company owes her 
high salary to the accident of dining, 
just after the tragic loss of her fortune, 
with a friend who was entertaining also 
the president of that company. He was 
attracted by her charm, impressed with 
her wit and her good sense, and 
promptly offered her the position she 
has held since with notable ability. 
When, in 1912, the death of Mrs. 
Laimbeer’s husband left her a young 
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Miss Mina Bruere 


widow with three children, she knew 
banks only from the outside of the 
paying teller’s window. But after some 
experience with a commercial company, 
and as a successful bond-seller in the 
Liberty Loan campaigns, she went on 
the payroll of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, and in six 
months was an officer, opening and 
closing accounts for women, advising 
them about investments, and bringing 
in new business. 

Miss Furman was the pioneer in this 
sort of woman service in the New York 
banking world. Five years ago, she 
became an employee of the Columbia 
Trust, with which as a very young 
woman she had opened her first check- 
ing account. She was left to create her 
own duties, and she now tells how for 
the first few days she sat at her desk 
making aimless marks with a pen when 
anyone looked at her. The women de- 
positors didn’t understand why she was 
there—and some of them rather re- 
sented her. But the same courage that 
made her excel in sports when she was 
a rich young woman on Long Island 
helped her to conquer banking mys- 
teries. and the depositors who ques- 
tioned her presence at first were soon 
asking her aid in their financial puzzles. 

Banking women who are trying to 
reach the top from humble beginnings 
sometimes resent these abrupt successes, 
but they are logical. A wide social ac- 
quaintance is nowhere of more value 
than to a hank, which is ever on the 
lookout for the trade of the well-to-do. 
Some one who sat next Mrs. Laimbeer 
at a fashionable luncheon tells an in- 
cident illustrating this sort of useful- 
ness. A woman was mentioned as just 
having opened a large millinery busi- 
ness in New York. Mrs. Laimbeer 
jotted down her name. “Must go after 
her business.” she murmured to her 
neighbor on the other side, who was 
also a member of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust. 

Nearly every large bank now has a 
woman’s department, and this opens a 
special field for women. Banking men 
realize that, since many of their de- 
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positors are women accustomed only to 
the atmosphere of society and the home, 
it is good policy to create that atmos- 
phere in a corner of the bank. In con- 
sequence there has grown up a small 
army of women managers who, quick 
to grasp the intricacies of discounts 
and interest and letters of credit, etc., 
have the tact to pass their knowledge 
on in a way that almost makes it seem 
to the depositor that she is enjoying a 
pleasant chat over a tea-table. These 
women come from various fields. Miss 
Jean Reid, of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, was a portrait painter before the 
war, served abroad with the Red Cross, 
and is now so interested in banking 
that she means to stay in it for a long 
lime. 

Quite a different opportunity for 
women is that offered by the savings 
banks. The Williamsburg Savings 
Bank began it by opening, last spring, a 
Home Service Department with Miss 
Adeline Evans Leiser in charge, and six 
or seven other savings banks in New 
York have already followed suit. At 
her neat desk in the lobby of her bank 
Miss Leiser sits all day, advising the 


HILE it is conceded that the 
modern American woman, in 
spite of her narrow skirts, has 


taken a huge stride beyond the meas- 
ure of her grandmother’s halting foot- 
steps, yet the contrast between the old 
and the new régime is not so striking 
in the Occident as it is in the Orient. 
Throughout the centuries the women of 
Japan have been taught obedience, do- 
cility, submissiveness, subservience, 
immolation, self-sacrifice. Therefore, 
now that groups of women have become 
imbued with more radical views and 
are beginning to assert themselves, con- 
servative men are sincerely solicitous 
lest their homes be wrecked and their 
gods destroy them. 

For has not the great moralist, Kai- 
bara, in his work, “Onna Daigaku,” 
laid down the law and described the 
whole duty of woman? “The only 
qualities that befit a woman,” he de- 
clared, “ are gentle obedience, chastity, 
mercy and quietness. Obedience to 
father before marriage, to father-in-law 
and husband after marriage, and as a 
widow to her son!” It was Kaibara 
also who proclaimed that men could ob- 
tain divorces from their wives for seven 
reasons: One of these was: “If the 
wife talked overmuch and prattled dis- 
respectfully or disturbed the harmony 
of kinsmen and brought trouble on her 
household.” 

If she were unable or disinclined to 
cook her husband’s rice to his liking she 
could be sent back to her parents, cov- 


. 


women who come to her how to save. 
Her job at first was to instruct them 
in the details of budgeting their house- 
hold money, but now they come to her 
for all kinds of wisdom, and if she 
doesn’t know the answer she knows 
where to send them to get it. 

Ambitious women, Miss Leiser says. 
are taking the profession of banking 
very seriously. Some are availing 
themselves of the courses in bank prac- 
tice, bookkeeping, business English, 
etc., offered by the American Institute 
of Banking in cooperation with Colum- 
bia University at evening sessions. 

It is interesting to note the difference 
in attitude on the part of women them- 
selves toward women in this profession. 
One woman officer, who never expected 
to earn her own living, thinks the em- 
ployment of young women in positions 
which bring them into close contact 
with men in the cages is undesirable. 
But Miss Leiser, who has worked her 
way up, believes in the co-employment 
of men and women and considers they 
work together in perfect good-fellow- 
ship. Miss Leiser, by the way, points 
out that a knowledge of languages is 


Japanese Jottings 


By Maud Nathan 





LL of Mrs. Nathan’s work is on an inter- 

national scale, so it is no wonder she 
knows the women of the Orient. These 
jottings were made on a trip of six 
months, during which she spoke many times 
to audiences of Oriental women and assisted 
the newly formed Japanese Suffrage organi- 
zation. Everywhere she went Mrs. Nathan’s 
encouragement of the woman movement was 
heartily welcomed. 





ered with disgrace which could never be 
wiped out. A woman divorced by her 
husband was considered to have wan- 
dered by the way and was supposed to 
be covered with the greatest shame, even 

















Gay little rice-pickers in Japan 


necessary to the girl who would suc- 
ceed in commercial banking. Spanish 
is indispensable, French and _ Italian 
and German are desirable, and Miss 
Leiser is even trying to learn Polish. 

So much for New York. What of 
the West? 

Miss Jane Bowman, of the First- 
Second National Bank of Akron, Ohio, 
writes: “It is my impression that the 
farther west you go, the greater re- 
cognition you will find has been ac- 
corded women by the banks.” Her 
bank employs about thirty women out 
of a force of seventy; but Miss Bow- 
man thinks women in her part of tlie 
country do not receive the same com- 
pensation as do men for their work. 

“The attitude of Western men con- 
cerning women in banks is becoming 
more and more liberal,” writes Mrs. 
Ralph Beebe, of the Commerce Trust 
Company in Kansas City, Missouri. 
“Women are not chosen for social 
reasons but for useful purposes, de- 
pending entirely upon their ability.” 

Mrs. Beebe is manager of the wom- 
en’s department of her bank, and from 

(Continued on page 17) 


should she enter into a second union 
with a man of wealth and position. The 
husband was permitted to have auxil- 
iary wives, but the wife was enjoined 
“never even to dream of jealousy.” 
Small wonder, therefore, that the new 
woman’s movement is looked upon in 
the light of a feminine revolution. 

Yet to American women the demands 
of their Japanese sisters seem quite in- 
nocuous. <A poster displayed at the 
main entrance of a well-known girls’ 
school at Tokyo was termed by the Jap- 
anese press an ultimatum to the men. 
The poster listed ten very modest re- 
quests formulated by a Japanese wife 
to her liege lord: 

Please get up at the same time I do. 

Please do not scold me in the presence of 
children or of visitors. 

When you leave home for long periods, 
please tell me where you go. 

Please let me know when you leave home 
and when you return. 

Please grant me the privilege of enjoying 
a few of my own wishes. 

Please give me a fixed sum of money for 
my own personal use. 

Please do not ask the attention of others 
for things you can very well do yourself. 
(The “others” is herself). 


Please refrain from doing such things 
before the children as would set a bad 
example. 


Please allow me some time each day for 
reading and studying. 

Please stop saying “ OiKora” (English 
equivalent: “ Hello, you over there”) when 
you call me. I am your wife and deserve 
respect. 

So many of the Japanese men agree 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Movers and Shakers 


“ We are the music makers 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems.” 


HE next lines are “ With wonder- 
ful deathless ditties we build up 
the world’s great cities.” Do you 

suppose O’Shaughnessy, who wrote that 
in the nineteenth century, had a poet’s 
vision of the part music was to play in 
the twentieth-century cities of the 
United States? New York, the greatest 
we have, has just finished devoting an 
entire week to music. In women’s 
clubs, schools, churches, stores, indus- 
trial plants, hotels, hospitals, charitable 
institutions, wherever people gathered 
they heard unexpected music. News- 
papers called their attention to music’s 
unused powers. The makers of music, 
the music-teachers, pupils, orchestras, 
singers, and all the rest concentrated 
their performances, so that for a week 
New York had, not fifty thousand music 
hearers, but five million. And New 
York is only one of some seventy-eight 
cities which celebrate city-wide Music 
Weeks every year. 

There are many other evidences of 
an awakening community interest in 
music. Did you know that the idea of 
singing carols out of doors on Christmas 
morning had spread all over the coun- 
try, and that six hundred and nine cities 
have organized city-wide bands of 
carolers? Perhaps your city is one of 
the two hundred and ninety which have 
held a Music Memory Contest, that fas- 
cinating group game which produces 
such astonishing results. Or you may 
be living in one of the eight cities which 
have established a Music Commission 
as part of the city government. It is 
very probable that your city newspaper 
carries regular four-times-a-week news 
about music, and if you are a music 
lover you will have noticed this approv- 
ingly, and perhaps wondered how it 
happened. 

It happened because it came from the 
same source as the inspiration for so 
many other community music observ- 
ances. That source is the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music, an 
organization which is built on a thor- 
ough belief in the personal and social 
value of music. You should see their 
front office, literally papered with news- 
paper accounts of the various public 
celebrations which they have inspired. 
Huge maps of the United States, all 
stuck over with colored pins, show the 
extent of their influence. And now those 
maps aren’t big enough, for towns in 
Canada and in Australia have written 
in to ask the Bureau’s help in solving 
musical problems ranging all the way 


By Mildred Adams 


from choosing a school concert pro- 
gram to building up a symphony 
orchestra. 

The director of the Bureau, Mr. C. M. 
Tremaine, was also its originator five 
years ago. The skeleton of its work 
today is built of his early planning. 
“Given the problem ‘how can music 
be made a more vital force in the lives 
of more people? ’” he said reminis- 
cently, “I got to thinking about the 
various organizations that deal with 
people. Take the church. It wants to 


indirect. It is concerned with inspiring 
and encouraging other people and other 
organizations to carry on musical activi- 
ties. Everything the Bureau does itself 
can be summed up in two rules: First, 
do directly those things that no one else 
is doing; second, leave room for every 
one else’s ideas. 

It is not often you find an organiza- 
tion which is willing to do that second 
thing. Usually they promote only their 
own ideas, and want all the credit possi- 
ble for doing it. One of the amazing 
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© International 


The children in San Francisco evidently enjoyed Music Week. 


preserve the family, to keep it home 
nights, and get it to church on Sundays. 
Music which the family will stay at 
home to enjoy, and music good enough 
so they’ll come to church for it will do 
both of those things. Then there’s 
the press, with its double job of publish- 
ing news and boosting the community. 
Music, when it’s a matter of public in- 
terest, is distinctly news. And if it’s 
handled right it becomes a public bene- 
fit, a source of pride to the citizens, and 
a distinct aid to the city. Then there’s 
the mayor and the whole city adminis- 
tration. When you get past the legal 
phraseology their job is to advance the 
welfare, prosperity, and happiness of 
the people they’re governing. Music does 
all that. Certainly all these people will 
want to help spread the knowledge and 
appreciation of music once they know 
what it means.” And they have, every 
one of them. 

The Bureau’s work is almost entirely 


things about this Bureau is that in all 
the pages of publicity given to activi- 
ties it promoted, its own name is almost 
never mentioned. And this is inten- 
tional. Mr. Tremaine says: “ You can 
either be busy accomplishing, or getting 
the credit for accomplishing.” The Bu- 
reau’s policies are unique. They be- 
lieve that “ every one likes to coordinate. 
but no one likes to be coordinated.” 
“People will ask your help freely if 
you take none of their credit.” To the 
steady application of such thoroughly 
unselfish principles, and the never-wav- 
ering single purpose to make music 
count more in the lives of more people 
is due the growing success of those 
musical celebrations which the Bureau 
is constantly inspiring. 

One of them, the group game which 
was started for children and has inter- 
ested whole cities, grown-ups as well as 
children, is the Music Memory Contest. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A Gleam of Hope from Genoa 
Tie bright spot about the Genoa Conference is that at 


least it ends by planning for another international 

meeting. If that method is growing into a habit, all is 
not lost by any means. It was an incredibly difficult under- 
taking—that Genoa Conference—with French and English re- 
lations already strained; with Germany and Russia making 
their first appearance in the European circle after the tre- 
mendous break of the war and the Russian upheaval; with 
the chief creditor nation absent. The course of the Confer- 
ence is neither edifying nor reassuring to contemplate. “ An 
impossible reply to an impossible proposal,” the New York 
World summed up the exchange of notes with Russia. At 
this moment the proposition for an international commission 
to consider Russia’s affairs has practically just been accepted 
by Russia, and declined by the United States. It looks like 
hard going, but at least it is a new opportunity for inter- 
national cooperation. We had hoped our government might 
see in this invitation its chance to help. 


| Coal Secrets 
A T the Baltimore Convention of the League of Women 


Voters, the Cost of Living Committee took action in 

favor of a thorough investigation of the coal situa- 
tion. This begins to look like a real crusade, judging by 
the opposition shown toward efforts to make public the facts 
about coal. In the recent anthracite joint conference the 
miners proposed that the government be asked to find out 
and make known the costs of coal from mine to coalbin; 
but the operators thought this would be “ confusing,” and 
effectually blocked it. Meantime the bituminous operators, 
in hearings before the House Labor Committee, were fight- 
ing the Bland bill, which seeks to establish a fact-finding 
agency for the industry. The bill has now been favorably 
reported, but the life of the commission it proposes to es- 
tablish will be limited to two years, and even the beginnings 
are remote. 

At one of the Convention meetings in Baltimore, Federal 
Trade Commissioner Thompson told of the operators’ oppo- 
sition when, some time ago, the Commission decided to un- 
dertake an investigation of the coal situation in its relation 
to living costs. The National Coal Association had pre- 
viously, Mr. Thompson said, afirmed the Commission’s right 
to conduct such inquiries. But suddenly it changed its mind 
—violently; it got out an injunction—first a temporary one, 
then a permanent. The case is now appealed. 

And as for us, we still don’t know much about coal; not 
much through any public medium, at any rate, however much 
light the SuRvEy’s special issue and other private agencies 
may have shed. But the operators’ reluctance to permit 
investigation is beginning to weigh down the scale rather 
heavily. 

Pan-American Pioneers 


E told you in the last issue of the formation of a Pan- 

American Association for the Advancement of Women, 

and tried to convey the spontaneity and the real en- 
thusiasm with which the organization was launched. If any 
one had the least notion that this was merely the expected 
thing and somewhat perfunctory, we guarantee the notion 
would not have survived the meeting held last week by the 
New York League of Women Voters to hear the Pan-American 
delegates. First of all there was the sense of friendliness 
among the delegates themselves, who have been spending 
practically a month together. Senorita Mandujano, of Chile, 
touched deeps when she said, with her charming air of in- 


Kditorially Speaking 





timacy with her audience, that “ at any rate the delegate from 
Chile has found a real friend in the delegate from Peru,” 
and she hoped that this was significant of the outcome of the 
conference now going on in Washington between representa- 
tives of these two hereditary enemies. Association and 
acquaintance don’t always, alas, mean sympathy and under- 
standing—we remember Genoa—but broadly speaking, un- 
derstanding is the road to friendship; and maybe if the 
nations of the world could have more get-together meetings 
just for the purpose of comparing experiences there would 
be less trouble. 

Then Sefiorita Lutz made one very sure of the reality of 
the new ties, not only between North and South America, but 
among the South Americans themselves. She and all the 
others who spoke had a fine note of resolution in their 
speeches—they were going back to put to work what they 
had gained in this association. And there was a real thrill 
when Mrs. Slade, turning to the group of Pan-Americans on 
the platform, said that the women of the United States of her 
day had, after all, not had a very hard time getting the vote. 
* because of the women who had gone before ”; but that these 
Southern women were going back to the hardest kind of hard 
work because they are the women who go before. 


The Advantage of Being New 


OMEBODY on the editorial pages of a recent Evening 
S Public Ledger (Philadelphia) has written an admirable 

editorial about the new spirit that women are bringing 
into politics. This writer is wise enough to see the tremen- 
dous advantage of newness and inexperience—but let’s leave 
all the room for the editorial itself that we can spare: 

“  . . Last week in Baltimore, leaders of the women’s 
movement in the United States, Mexico and the South Amer- 
ican countries assembled to consider means by which all the 
Americas might be reconciled in spirit for their own good and 
the good of the world. The debate and the addresses were in 
vivid contrast with prevailing political policies that still tend 
toward confusion and disintegration and persistent enmities 
on this continent. 

“This week the League of Women Voters, which very wisely 
sought to shed a little light on our system of diplomatic rela- 
tionship with our neighbors, is continuing an informal con- 
ference intended to give better definition to the opportunities 
and duties of voting citizens. How many generations have 
passed since men met voluntarily to consider their obligations 
to their country? And how long has it been since party 
leaders could talk as plainly and as clearly as women in poli- 
tics are talking now? 





“Tt is with fresh eyes that women view the political scenes 
of these unquiet days. That, perhaps, is why they can be clear- 
headed and why their public addresses are astonishingly lucid 
and direct. 

“Men have been writing books and preaching sermons 
about ‘means to chasten the flapper’ and to explain the 
meaning of youth’s shortcomings. ‘ Reform their parents,’ 
said Lady Astor. And she seems to have said it all. 

“ Similarly, it was Mrs. Warburton who first tendered polit- 
ical aid to Pinchot—the Pinchot who is now almost every- 
body’s candidate. Even Mr. Fisher was disposed to he 
cautious in the text of his belated indorsement. 

*“¢T’m for Pinchot,’ said Mrs. Warburton in effect, ‘ be- 
cause he is able and because he is honest.’ 

‘Suppose women—the women whose sons and brothers 
and husbands have been herded out to European battlefields 
regularly in each generation—were sitting now at Genoa. 
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Would they follow their ancient habit and be concerned about 
general human welfare and peace and the security of life or 
would they sanction governmental policies inspired only by 
group ambitions for trade or financial advantages? Suppose 
women had had something to say about our diplomatic poli- 
cies in Mexico and Latin America. Would we still be willing 
to think almost exclusively in terms of oil even at the risk of 
an international break? . . 


“Tt is precisely because women are new in politics that 
they can afford to pioneer, to be even gallant and to look the 
facts in the face without shrinking. ; 

* As voters they have no debts to pay; no bosses to placate: 
no party system to consider before they consider the welfare 
of the country and its people; no hidden scheme of party gov- 
ernment to demand their allegiance and their service. They 
are, for the time being at least, free from a thousand inhibi- 
tions that befuddle the average out-and-out party man. They 
have not even a political tradition to keep them in line for 
things they do not believe in. And so the women voters of the 
United States are thinking in simple and fundamental terms. 
They have not yet learned—and probably they never will— 
to let a cloud of incidental concerns and the fogs created by 
deliberate self-interest obscure the difference that exists be- 
tween right and wrong. between political corruption and polit- 
ical decency. a 


What Women Want 
oe it needs no proving, the fact that two great con- 


ventions of women meeting in April passed identical 
resolutions shows again what women want most and 

first: the end of war. The League of Women Voters adopted 
a resolution presented by Miss Elizabeth Hauser’s Limitation 
of Armament Committee, of which the heart is “ the convic- 
tion that the aim of all international peace efforts should be 
to outlaw war itself and to abolish it as a legalized institution, 
instead of to regulate it, and that to this end a code of inter- 
national law, based upon equity and justice between nations 
. should be erected, by which the waging of war be made 

a crime, defined and punishable under the terms of the code.” 

At the same time the Young Women of the Christian As- 
sociations of the United States in their convention resolved 
that it is their “ conviction that the use of war as an instru- 
ment for the settlement of disputes should be abolished, that 
war beween nations should be declared to be a public crime 
and should be outlawed.” 

And a few days later the annual meeting of the Women’s 
League for Peace and Freedom was again asserting its un- 
bending opposition to war. The methods are different, but 
the ultimate end is the same. 


Make July 4th Count 
W ‘ics would happen to civilization if for a period of 


fifty years we taught civic morality in a manner at all 

comparable to that in which we teach individual 
morality? In school. church and home we do teach our 
children individual morality—either out of conviction, or to 
prevent their starving, being hanged or becoming ostracized. 
We are beginning here and there to teach a kind of civics that 
has life and actuality; but instruction in civic morals is a 
branch of study, a form of moral teaching, still in its tender 
infancy. It won’t do to say, either, that a child well instructed 
in the general principles of personal morality is easily able 
to make the civic application for himself—twigs need much 
more definite bending than that. The obligation to vote, the 
duty of office-holding, the numerous ethically complex sit- 
uations that confront any one in office, however small, the un- 
social nature of graft and petty forms of law-breaking—these 
and a thousand other questions should be brought to the 
young mind as definitely and as frequently as the ethical 
attitude toward a neighbor’s appletree. 





Meantime, until we learn to teach civic morality as sys- 
tematically and as generally as we teach individual morality, 
let us seize on such occasions as the Fourth of July as an 
opportunity. Not for sonorous platitudes and generalities, 
not for dry facts on our institutions and machinery, but for 
bringing home to Johnny Jones his own individual place, 
importance, responsibility and obligation as one of those 
who are the people, the goverment, democracy itself. Sim- 
ple, yes, and only one step of many needed, but in the long 
run important. The plan proposed by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs to make July Fourth this year Citizen- 
ship Day—with an outdoor meeting and a pageant for the 
welcome by the community of those who have become citi- 
zens during the year, should have every encouragement. The 
Federation is trying hard for the widest possible celebra- 
tion of the day in this manner, and communities should have 
their plans under way. 


How Big Is a Bushel Basket? 
—D° you know a bushel basket when you see one? The 


answer is you do not. They are built that way—so 

that the difference between a basket (a hamper, 
rather) which holds a bushel and one that holds seven- 
eighths of a bushel is not discernible. In the same way it 
would be very hard to distinguish between a fourteen-quart 
basket of apples and a sixteen-quart, without measuring the 
diameters of the two. The ruler would show only a half 
inch difference at that; but that half inch means from six 
to eight apples. 

The Vestal bill, which is before Congress and is likely to 
come to a vote almost any time, is intended to correct these 
and similar conditions in the realm of baskets. It proposes to 
reduce from fifty to five the styles and sizes of hampers; 
from twenty to five the sizes of those round stave baskets 
used so much for peaches; and it says that five sizes of mar- 
ket basket will fill all the needs of shipper and purchaser. 

This suggested standardization is the result of many inves- 
tigations and tests, for the most part conducted by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, which pays 
the trade the compliment of saying that its results are al- 
ways approved by the best elements among the shippers 
and the manufacturers. The intent of the law is much like 
that of the 1916 law which doomed misplaced bottoms and 
sides in grape and berry containers. Women should en- 
courage the legislation and welcome the help in furthering 
household economy and honest trade. 


The Power of Public Opinion 


HE general protest over the nomination of Nat Gold- 
T stein by President Harding for the Collectorship of 

Internal Revenue at St. Louis is a credit to the civic 
conscience of the country. Mr. Goldstein was excluded as 
a delegate from the last Republican convention because he 
accepted a $2,500 check from a Lowden agent while he was 
seeking election. 

Naturally enough, the first criticism of the nomination 
came from the Democratic Senators, but it was taken up 
by former Governor Lowden, Republican, who had declined 
to accept Goldstein’s vote; and there has been so general an 
expression of disapproval through the press that the with- 
drawal of Mr. Goldstein’s name by himself was an almost 
inevitable consequence. His action must have been a great 
relief to Republican Senators, who, in deciding whether 
or not to ratify the nomination, would have been torn be- 
tween considerations of loyalty to the President and con- 
siderations of decency, or at any rate of the public’s ideal 
of decency. 

Every time the force of public opinion brings something 
to pass, one realizes how much it could mean if it were 
really organized—if there were channels for its free expres- 
sion, and effective means for recording it. 
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What the 


American Woman Thinks 





The Thrift Drive } 


By RutH SAWYER 


E need thrift. In making this 

\Y) statement I am fully conscious 

of what a tedious one it is and 
for how long we have had it dinned 
into our ears. Nevertheless I am going 
to do my share of the dinning: we need 
thrift. As a nation we need it in prac- 
tically every department of our admin- 
istration; as citizens we need it prac- 
ticed cooperatively in every community; 
as individuals we need a personal bud- 
get system to establish a decent relation- 
ship between our incomes and our ex- 
penses, 

We have been listening for a long 
time to the voices of a few sober-minded 
statesmen in their post-war drive for a 
country-wide thrift. The economists 
have shouted continuously against the 
extravagance and appalling waste that 
we Americans have always been guilty 
of. And now we have the voice of the 
merchants pleading for thrift. What 
does it mean? And how many of us 
are stopping to give an ear and a mod- 
erate understanding to what they have 
to say? 

As a nation we have rather a dis- 
torted idea of just what thrift means. 
We are apt to spell it in terms of mean- 
ness and close-fistedness. Far better to 
be called a nation of spendthrifts than 
a nation of tightwads. I have heard 
this sentiment proclaimed by too many 
to deny its nationalization. We are 
proud of the ease and grace with which 
we can spend our money. On our side 
of the water it is a matter for boast- 
ing; on the other side it has, unfortu- 
nately, become a matter for consterna- 
tion. 

A summer ago a delegation of British 
merchants visited us as guests of our 
National Dry Goods Association. In 
one of the cities where they were being 
most generously entertained, a local 
merchant took pains to tell as large a 
group of Britishers as he could gather 
together just what the day’s entertain- 
ment was costing their chamber of 
commerce. Copious items of expense 
were handed out like so many savory 
morsels. The man himself was quite 
unconscious of the’ effect he was mak- 
ing; and strangely enough it was not 
the breach of courtesy that struck the 
Britishers most forcibly; it was the 
fatuous boast of being able to get rid 
of so many thousands of dollars in so 
many hours. 

We all know that during the war— 
and after—people who had never had 
the handling of very large sums of 
money suddenly grew _prodigiously 


rich. We also know that these mush- 
room fortunes have been burning holes 
in the pockets of the men who have 
made them, as well as in the pockets 
of the wives and children. Having 
come easily, they are going un- 
doubtedly as easily; but in the pass- 
ing they have done a_ tremendous 
harm to the country at large. They 
have set the pace for spending. They 
have held that nothing was too good or 
too expensive for their money to buy. 
They have boosted prices up and are 
helping to keep them up in spite of the 
alarming drop in wages and employ- 
ment. 

It is the people of more or less tran- 
sient incomes that are making up the 
majority of the wasters and spenders. 
For them nothing is salvaged. Food is 
bought for the day; and thrown out; 
clothes are bought for the season and 
cast aside. It is a hand-to-mouth bud- 
get system with no reckoning for the 





morrow. They have been swept up 
on a wave of momentary prosperity 
and are dazzled at the frothy peak they 
have reached. Unfortunately, however, 
waves have a way of flattening them- 
selves again and throwing the wreckage 
they carry high and dry on a sandy 
shore—pretty effectually stranded. 

I have listened to manufacturers and 
merchants—store keepers, sales-people, 
and educational directors in stores— 
and they seem to know better than the 
rest of the country how serious the con- 
dition is. They clinched for me my 
assumption that it was not the people 
with steady, conservative incomes who 
were the extravagant spenders. They 
had innumerable stories to illustrate. 
It is enough to pass on two of them— 
each typical of its kind—and coming 
from the moderate-tempered city of 
Boston. 

A quietly dressed and most refined 
lady with many generations of Bos- 
tonians back of her went into the mil- 
linery department of a large store for 
a spring hat. She found what she 
wanted, tried it on; then inquired the 








price. It was sixty-five dollars. She 
took off the hat with a shake of the 
head and handed it back to the sales- 
girl. 

“T like it very much,” she said, “ but 
I am not paying that for a hat.” 

Whereupon an unnoticed spectator 
stepped up. She was large, abundantly 
clothed, and looked as if she might 
have been the wife of a flourishing con- 
tractor. She held out her hand, “ Ye 
can give me the hat. I likes it—and [ 
takes it,” and then to make her posi- 
tion beyond question, she said to the 
lady with many generations back of 
her, “It’s us—not ye—that are buying 
the fur coats and the fine hats nowa- 
days.” 

Which was quite true. 

Another Boston lady in the same 
store stopped one day to buy some hx 
siery. She followed close upon the 
heels of another purchaser and looked 
over the stockings the salesman had 
previously been showing. 

“Fine stockings, ma’am,” he an- 
nounced. “Three seventy-five a pair. 
Good silk for the money.” 

This lady likewise shook her head 
“You may show me something less ex 
pensive.” 

But the salesman was persistent. “ | 
sell a lot of these. Always give satis- 
faction. Why, the lady that was here 
just before you bought six pairs.” 

The immediate shopper smiled a 
rather amused smile. “I haven't a 
doubt of it,” she said. “ That lady hap- 
pened to be my cook. She can afford 
them—I can’t.” And she bought stock- 
ings at two twenty-five a pair. 

Now it needs must be when the eco- 


nomic backbone of a country _be- 
comes abnormally humped _ that 
every individual should look to 
himself and his family and say: 


““What are we doing about it?” A 
curvature of any backbone is pretty 
serious business and the remedy cannot 
begin too soon. For our specific ab- 
normality the psychological moment to 
begin is now and the remedy is thrift. 
How many of us are going to use it? 

Thrift does not mean niggardliness. 
It does not mean hoarding or stinginess. 
It means the proper proportion of 
spending to one’s income—coupled with 
the proper proportion of saving. What 
those proportions should be no one can 
determine but the individual. For a 
long time the merchants have been 
using the slogan, “Spend moderately 
—but spend,” and they have been do- 
ing everything within their power to 
hammer into the heads of the public 
what this means. 

It does not help business, manufac- 
tures, or the general well-being of the 
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country for you to spend on the mer- 
chandise for your family, say, from a 
thousand to twenty-five hundred last 
year and practically nothing _ this. 
Think what it means when the pur- 
chases of ten million families flare up 
and then drop off in larger or smaller 
proportions! It means, first, a false 
stimulus to trade. It means creating an 
abnormal demand and not living up to 
it. It means eventual havoc and ruin 
for the economic world. No one knows 
this better than the merchants and man- 
ufacturers. 

A number of months ago a thrift 
drive was on in the public schools in 
different parts of the country. It was 
largely, if not wholly, carried on by 
the vocational teachers and sponsored 
by those who are working out that fine 
and rare combination, business and edu- 
cation. For those that may not know 
it there is in Boston a school for edu- 
cation in store service. It is called the 
Prince School, and besides being af- 
filiated with the National Dry Goods 
Association, it is affliated with Sim- 
mons College and the Graduate School 
of Education of Harvard University. It 
was while I was visiting this school that 
I fell most emphatically in with the 
thrift drive. 

There I listened to what was being 
outlined to the vocational teachers and 
the directors of education in the stores 
as a basis for national thrift. I heard 
the budget system driven home; I 
watched personal expense and income 
balance in the scales and saw how often 
expense outbalanced income. It was 
like standing on a bank and seeing 
some one throw a pebble into the 
water; and watching the rings spread 
and spread until the whole pond was 
circled. That’s precisely the bearing 
that personal extravagance and _thrift- 
lessness have on the ultimate prosperity 
of a country. 

After that I heard some of the voca- 
tional teachers make their drive with 
the children in the schools. They re- 
duced the budget system to simplest 
terms and then they put up the matter 
of home economy to each individual 
child. Afterward the children were 
asked to illustrate in the best and 
clearest way just what thrift and saving 
meant: and what were the results. 

“This should net something big for 
the future,” I suggested to one of the 
teachers. 

“Tt would—if we could get the par- 
ents, especially the mothers, to work 
with us. But She didn’t finish. 
There was no need. I knew only too 
well what she was thinking about. 

What was the use of talking thrift to 
the children and fixing it in their minds 
with self-chosen illustrations when so 
many parents were making no effort to 
be thrifty in their own homes? What 
was the use of talking about saving 
money when the mothers were encourag- 
ing their children to spend their allow- 





ances or the money given out of hand, 
for movies—irrespective of what moves 
—ice cream and candy? Personal in- 
dulgence seems to be the rule of the 
day, as well as a desire to bundle the 
children from under foot for Saturday 
afternoons—and Sundays—that the 
way may be free for the parental 
bridge, golf, or Sunday papers and nap. 
Parents seem to enjoy everything under 
the sun but bringing up their own chil- 
dren and giving them their companion- 
ship. Of course I know I am hurling 
false accusations at hundreds of par- 
ents. 

Now this is not an attempt to 
straighten out the family calendar. I 
believe that is something beyond 
human power at present. I cannot even 
straighten out my own. But it is an at- 
tempt to roll-call the family for thrift, 
and ask: What are you doing about 
it? Can’t you make it just as interest- 
ing to save as to spend? 

Saving does not mean putting your 
money in a hermetically sealed vault 
to stay until you die and cheer only 
your surviving relatives whom you may 
not care particularly about cheering. 
It means considering carefully the 
spending value of each dollar and dis- 
criminating against the immediate re- 
lease thereof for trivial and more or 
less doubtful pleasures. The possible 
entertainment and value to be derived 
from the average moving-picture sel- 
dom outlasts the moment. The joys 
of an ice-cream cone are gone with the 
last swallow. There is not much to the 
memory of a box of candy and there 
is apt to be some inside discomfort. 
These are what one might call vanish- 
ing pleasures at best. Why not en- 
courage your children to invest in some- 
thing a little more permanent? 

Learn to save, if only temporarily. 
Save for the summer vacation. Save 
for some common family possession 
that means a mutual enjoyment—a 
piano, a car, the works of a standard 
author, a good encyclopedia. Start a 
family benefit fund. It could give a 
mid-winter vacation to the run-down 
member; a summer-school course to the 
one who can do better work and in- 
crease her income because of it; snow- 
shoes all round for winter tramps; hos- 
pital expenses. These last are bound 
to come sooner or later in every family 
of any size and always seem to come 
when the family purse is pinched. If 
one must go to the hospital it is rather 
nice to see the bill paid beforehand. 

These are but meager suggestions. 
The main thing is to save for some- 
thing until you get the habit of saving; 
and then save as a matter of principle 
and thrift. 

Education in the schools can do just 
so much and no more. They can give 
out lessons in thrift and blaze the trail 
with inspiration and holy zeal; but it 
is up to the fathers and mothers the 
country over to drive the lesson home. 


Pan-American Gleanings 

By Auice Stone BLACKWELL 

HE wealth of interesting facts pre- 

sented at the recent Pan-American 
Conference would fill many issues of 
the Woman Citizen. It is possible to 
cull only a few of the most striking. 

There has been a prevailing impres- 
sion that the Latin-American woman is 
rather quiet and languid. The delegate 
from Bolivia told of a woman who took 
part in seventeen battles during the war 
of independence, and was made a col- 
onel. Learning on one occasion that 
her husband was likely to be cut off 
by the royalist forces, she at once took 
horse, and completely routed them. 

Chile boasts of a woman who has 
been for thirty years at the head of a 
Normal School, and has never been 
absent for a day. Chile also had the 
first woman physician in South Amer- 
ica—Dr. Ernestina Perez—and the first 
woman civil engineer. The latter is now 
working for the State railroads, and 
has the highest paid position in the 
service. Chile has a woman sculptor 
who has taken several gold medals at 
Paris exhibitions, a dramatist and vari- 
ous writers, including the distinguished 
poetess, Gabriela Mistral. 

A number of the Latin-American 
countries have women whose poetry is 
greatly admired, and there was some 
difference of opinion among them as 
to which was the best. A Mexican dele- 
wate boasted of a learned nun of the 
seventeenth century, Sor Juana Inez of 
the Cross, who was known as the 
“Tenth Muse.” A spirited poem of 
hers protesting against the double 
standard of morals was published some 
time ago in the Woman Citizen. 

Panama is giving great attention to 
physical culture in the schools, and 11,- 
319 special visits have been made by 
nurses to teach mothers how to keep 
their children well. 

The Filipino delegate reported that 
they had cut down the infant mortality 
of her district more than one-half. 
Finding that the milk was making the 
babies ill, the women started a dairy 
farm of their own, properly inspected 
and supervised, with the happiest re- 
sults. It was a purely Filipino effort, 
though stimulated by an American phy- 
sician. She also mentioned that Manila 
had only two saloons before the com- 
ing of the American soldiers; that after- 
ward it had three hundred; and other 
vicious resorts in proportion. 

The delegate from Paraguay is at the 
head of a Normal School where seven- 
teen hundred young women are train- 
ing to become teachers. A _ general 
school law was lately introduced which 
cave men and women teachers a dif- 
ferent status. The National Teachers’ 
Association, made up mostly of women, 
was able to secure its amendment, and 
men and women now stand upon an 
equal footing. 
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These are only a few random gleam- 
ings from the great Conference. A 
full stenographic report was taken, and 
may be had, the whole or any part of 
it, at the rate of fifteen cents per one 
hundred words. Every State League of 
Women Voters would do well to order 
it, and study it at leisure. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 
and so on, are being worrisome. Dur- 
ing the fortnight, Democratic members 
of the Senate Finance Committee have 
presented the minority report dissenting 
from the Republican tariff bill, and ex- 
plaining how the country will go to the 
dogs under the proposed revision of the 
schedule. Republicans have been at the 
White House, talking with the President 
again about the bonus situation, and 
although they cheer up about it in print, 
they shook their heads when they came 
out of the White House and rolled away 
not hopeful of a propitious outcome. 
The President is as determined as ever 
that bonus legislation for soldiers shall 
show some means of raising the money 
with which to pay for it. “The Senate 
is out to go ahead and pass the legisla- 


tion, in whatever form it can get it 
through, and let it rest with the Presi- 
dent for veto,.or otherwise. 

Uncle Joe Cannon is eighty-six, and 
a mellow and lovable old soul, a grace 
to the House of Representatives. A few 
years ago, your correspondent used to 
write from Washington that he was a 
broken politician, the shadow of a for- 
mer power, but the prerogative for 
change of mind has worked in the last 
year or so, and Uncle Joe Cannon rather 
appears as one who has ceased strug- 
gling politically and has thereby in- 
creased immeasurably his charm, and 
one not without strength and vigor, too. 
Somebody has separated him from 
“Cannonism,” and the parting is a 
happy one. You now forgive him for 
every “ reactionary ” button on his tail- 
coat, because, among other things, of 
the active, keen constructive interest he 
takes in the beauty of the Lincoln 
Memorial and its dedication here on 
May 30. 

In the House, they think they can 
help to settle the coal strike by legis- 
lating a “Fact Finding Commission ” 
for the situation down there. The Bland 
bill carries this out, and is the result of 
the many hearings on the subject, at 
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which there have been representatives 
from all sides of the controversy. The 
House is reasonable and amenable to 
considering this tentative solution: 
snags for such propositions are usually 
ready and waiting in the Senate, where 
labor discussion does not seem to go 
on amicably or sensibly. The House 
also has taken a dip into the long and 
complicated report of the Director of 
the Budget, General Dawes, in which he 
assembles statistics and statements in 
dicating a possible saving to the Gov- 
ernment of a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, from the result of the combing 
done in the various Departments and 
Bureaus of the Government which have 
submitted estimates, costs, expenditures, 
profits and so on. A report as large and 
as complicated and expert as this can 
usually be read either in Chinese or 
American style. Reading from left to 
right, it says one thing, and from right 
to left another. Your correspondent 
knows from first-hand information that 
some of the items mentioned in the re- 
port in the category of savings to the 
Government were repetitions of the 
usual practices of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration, of the Republican Admin- 
istration before that, and could prob- 
ably be located by H. G. Wells in the 
scheme of creation. If you believe in 
the principle of government on a bud- 
get and business basis, that is enough. 
Then you believe that in the long run 
it will save money. It must be as hard 
to save money on the running expenses 
of a Government over a period of a few 
months, or a year, as it would be to cut 
down on household expenses when the 
family requires that in the main the 
style of living be maintained. But you 
could always save a billion on the 
butcher’s bill if you changed and bought 
your hams from the grocer. The figures 
would show a decided “ saving.” 


Japanese Jottings 
(Continued from page 10) 


with Euripides in believing that “a 
woman should be good for everything at 
home, but abroad good for nothing,” 
that they leave their wives constantly at 
home and when they entertain foreign 
women outside of their homes no men- 
tion is made of their wives. When one 
travels in Japan it is not at all unusual 
to see the husband lie down and allow 
his wife to cover him up and arrange 
his pillow for a siesta, while she sits up 
and yawns. In Japan, men precede 
women on entering or leaving a room 
and in many ways assert their sex su- 
periority. The women have been taught 
self-effacement and obedience and it is 
but natural that many of them deprecate 
the new movement for bringing about 
social and political equality of the 
sexes. But although women are not 
considered men’s equals socially and 
politically, they are permitted to work 
equally with them; though not for 
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equal pay. Women, for instance, work 
side by side with the men in coaling 
steamers—shoveling, stooping and lift- 
ing the baskets—but their pay is less, 
amounting to seventy-five cents for 
handling about 150 tons of coal. 

Women are to be seen also working in 
the rice fields, side by side with the men, 
standing hour after hour in the water, 
bending down with babies strapped to 
their backs. Japanese mothers are ac- 
customed to do all kinds of work with 
their babies strapped to their backs, and 
at least, when they seek the solace of 
their pipes, the smoke does not get into 
baby’s eyes! The devotion and constant 
companionship of mother and child is 
very noticeable, and it seems incredible 
that a Japanese judge should have 
awarded an illegitimate child to the 
father’s parents, and have taken him 
from the mother, who was not to be al- 
lowed to see him again. Yet such was 
the case, and the young mother threw 
herself into the sea in consequence. She 
had received twenty-five yen a month 
from the child’s grandfather, but when 
his son died the allowance stopped. 
The mother supported the child by 
working in a factory. Then the grand- 
father offered to take him and bring 
him up as his heir on condition that the 
mother should never see him again. She 
refused; the old man—the father of her 
seducer—took the matter to court, and 
won the case! Yet nothing was brought 
up against the girl’s character. 

In Macao, a Portuguese settlement 
near Hongkong, called the Monte Carlo 
of the Orient, young women were to be 
found working in a tobacco factory, 
with their babies playing about near 
them attempting to help them strip the 
tobacco from the stem. The hours of 
work were from 7 A. M. to 5 P. M., with 
no time off for lunch. The plea of the 
workers was that there wasn’t money 
enough for a midday meal, even if time 
had been allowed. The daily wage was 
the equivalent of from 7 1-2 to 10 cents, 
American money. 

In an opium factory, girls were found 
labeling containers for the equivalent of 
121-2 cents a day, American money, 
their hours being from 8 A. M. to 3 
P. M. 

In China, mothers often dress their 
boy babies as girls in an effort to cheat 
evil spirits. They argue that as girls 
are considered desirable by none, per- 
haps the evil spirits will pass the babies 
by and scorn to take them, if they think 
they are girls. Many a little Chinese 
girl is born only to lead a tragic life. 
Where people swarm like ants, and 
poverty stalks about, little girls are 
often looked upon as a calamity, taking 
the food from the boys’ mouths. So it 
is that hundreds of Chinese girls are 
practically sold to become “ flower 
girls” or to learn to sing on the “ song 
boats.” 

At Canton, these boats line the river, 
decorated gaudily and illuminated with 


gay lanterns. Many disinterested for- 
eigners are spending their lives en- 
deavoring to rescue these girls. 

At Shanghai there is a large industry 
of making and dressing dolls in native 
costumes; all the profits of which go 
toward this rescue work. There is also 
a shop where beautiful hand work, such 
as lace, embroidery, etc., is sold with 
the same object. 

The mediaeval idea that woman’s 
main function in life is to provide en- 
tertainment for men is emphasized in 
the Orient. Indeed, are there not many 
people in the Occident who are still 
laboring under this delusion? 


Women Bankers 
(Continued from page 10) 
her desk in the lobby gives the women 
depositors information on how to open 
an account, how to secure loans, to 
straighten out discrepancies in bank 
balances, and anything else they wish 
to know. Mrs. Lena Sultzer is the suc- 
cessful manager of the savings depart- 
ment of the Mercantile Trust Company 
in St. Louis, a position to which she 
rose through years of service in other 
capacities. Mrs. Mary Scherer is an 
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assistant trust officer in the National 
Bank of Commerce in the same city. 
Mrs. Kleinsorge was for a long time 
manager of the women’s department of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Wood, of the Northern Trust Company, 
in Chicago, had charge of securing the 
employees of the bank. 

There are numberless women bank 
tellers in the Far West, and women 
cashiers and assistant cashiers in the 
small and newer towns. In Wyoming, 
Miss Lina M. Davis is assistant 
cashier of the State Bank of Wheatland, 
a position she reached after years of 
service as bookkeeper, and by “lots of 
hard work.” Women, Miss Davis says, 
even in the West don’t have an equal 
opportunity with men, having to “work 
harder for what they attain.” But they 
have “made great advances in the last 
few years, the future is brighter for 
women in the banking profession, they 
have won confidence from the business 
world and faith in themselves.” Miss 
Davis was refused when she first asked 
for work in a bank, and told that her 
sex couldn’t handle bank work. But 
she finally got her chance, and one of 
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her rewards for the hard work and the 
long hours—from 7:30 a. M. often to 
six at night and later—lay in showing 
the person who told her of woman’s 
inferiority how mistaken he was. 

In the Sheridan National Bank, 
Wyoming, Lucy Reeder Young holds a 
position she created for herself. She 
was sometimes very tired of life in the 
little town on the frontier, so she de- 
cided to carve out a career. The presi- 
dent of the bank, George W. Perry, 
made an opening for her, and she is 
now managing the savings department 
and the publicity. She believes that in 
the advertising, of which banks are do- 
ing more and more, lies a real chance 
for women. 

The Farmers’ State Bank of Pine- 
bluff, Wyoming, has a woman vice- 
president, Mrs. John Wilkinson, and 
Miss Mabel Buffington is cashier of the 
Citizens’ State Bank of Lost Springs, 
Wyoming. Mrs. Young believes that 
their salaries “are in keeping with what 
they do.” 

As to the salaries of banking women 
in New York, testimony differs. Some 
of the women officers who jumped right 
into the positions they hold think they 
receive as much as do men for the same 
work, but members of the rank and file 
are not so well satisfied. 
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World News About Women 





PROPOSED resolution that un- 

married women in Canada must be 
at least thirty before being allowed to 
vote was recently defeated in the Ottawa 
Senate by a non-party vote of 33 to 19. 
This resolution was based on its pro- 
poser’s claim that thousands of the 
women between the ages of twenty and 
fifty who voted at the last general elec- 
tion knew nothing of either the party 
leaders or their platform. 


D° you know what a tipstaff is? 
Well, Miss Ruth Van Valkenburg 
of Wellsboro, Pa., is one, in the Tioga 
County Court; and it is the first time 
a woman has held the post. Generally 
speaking, a tipstaff is “a minor form 
of officer of the peace,” but Miss Van 
Valkenburg’s appointment seems to be 
a recognition of women on juries, for 
her duties are to respond to any calls 
for information or help on the part of 
women jurors. One feature of her work 
was never undertaken by the old sol- 
diers who formerly filled the office: the 
judge has asked her to acquaint herself 
with the law library so that she may 
find law books as they are needed in the 
court; also to learn her way about 
among files in the Register and Re- 
corder’s office. A judge in another 
county came, saw, and announced that 
he would do likewise. 


MOVEMENT is under way to en- 
dow loges and orchestra chairs in 

the Town Hall, New York, in memory 
of distinguished persons. This institu- 
tion completed fts first year not long 
ago, with a splendid record for non- 
partisan, non-sectarian service in fur- 
thering all sorts of worthy public causes 
by providing a suitable meeting place. 
It is believed that the endowment 
plan will not only put the Town Hall 
on its feet financially, but will increase 
its interest and its stimulating values. 
The Town Hall, each chair marked with 
a silver plate inscribed with the name 
of the person honored, will become a 
new Hall of Fame. Special effort is 
being made to see that eminent women 
are represented, and Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw’s name, among others, has already 
been cared for. A chair endowment is 


$1,000, a loge $10,000. 
ME. STEPANEKOVA—-said to be 


the world’s first active woman 
diplomat—is the sister of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Minister now in Washington, 
Dr. Bedrich Stepanek. While she is not 
an official member of the legation staff 
of the State Department, Mlle Stepane- 
kova is regarded as her brother’s most 
valued coadjutor, taking part in every 
important transaction conducted by 


him. The Czech ending “ova” is the 
feminine distinguishing mark and also 
denotes single blessedness. 


ie Washington, D. C., Miss Pauline 
M. Floyd, recently admitted to prac- 
tice before the United States Supreme 
Court, enjoys the distinction of being 
the youngest woman advocate before the 
country’s highest tribunal. In England, 
Miss Ivy Williams has just become ; 
barrister of the Inner Temple, London. 
She is said to be the first woman to be 
called to the bar in England. Eight 
other women passed with Miss Williams 
in the final examinations but the only 
honor certificate was won by Miss 
Williams. 


MONG the many women running for 

Congress is Miss Belle Kearney, of 
Mississippi, candidate for United States 
Senator in the place of Senator John 
Sharp Williams. Miss Kearney is a 
candidate with many planks in her plat- 
form, some of them being: Strict en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act; disarm- 
ament and entry of the United States 
into the League of Nations; legislation 
toward making the United States a na- 
tion of home owners rather than of 
renters; protective legislation for wom- 
en in industry; restricted immigration. 


RS. WINIFRED MASON HUCK 

has been nominated for Republi- 
can Congressman at Large from Illinois 
to succeed her father, the late William 
E. Mason. 


N May 21 the “Old Capitol” of 

Washington will be dedicated as 
the new headquarters of the National 
Woman’s Party—the gift of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. This 
building, which was erected for Con- 
gress after the burning of the Capitol 
in 1812, and stands across the park 
from the present Capitol, is to include a 
well-equipped clubhouse for members 
of the party. Elaborate ceremonies are 
planned for the dedication and the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone. 


EATTLE has elected two women to 

the City Council—Mrs. Henry 
Landes, president of the Seattle Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. 
Kathryn Miracle, a business woman. 


OKEVILLE, Wyoming, which re- 

cently held an election, now has a 
woman mayor—Mrs. J. H. Stoner—with 
two women in the City Council, giving 
women the majority there. The women, 
who won against two men’s tickets, 
have announced their intention of rid- 
ding the town of bootleggers and other 
violators of the law. 
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Another woman mayor recently them all, and the tone-deaf boy about from the fifty. They write on score 


elected in Benton, Wis., a mining town 
near Galena, Ill., is Isabelle Quinlan, 
an attorney. 


EPARATE Pullmans for women have 
been announced by the Chicago and 
Alton and Wabash Railroads. A club- 
woman, a social settlement worker and 
a man—the head of the Illinois Travel- 
ing Men’s Association—have all ex- 
pressed approval according to their 
varying reactions—stressing first com- 
fort, then protection and lastly privacy. 


Movers and Shakers 
(Continued from page 11) 


Its beginning shows what it did for a 
specified child, and is at once a descrip- 
tion of the game and an indication of 
its effect on other children. 

Its inventor, the director of the Bu- 
reau, has two children, a boy then four- 
teen and a girl twelve, who took no 
interest in music. The boy seemed 
actually tone-deaf, and the reports of 
his school music-teacher were discour- 
aging as well as discouraged. One day 
Mr. Tremaine, at the player-piano, said: 
“Children, let’s play a game. We've 
had these rolls in the house for a long 
time. I’ll play ten, and you guess their 
names.” The children’s guesses were so 
wild that the game was postponed for a 
week. By that time the girl had learned 
to. distinguish about three-fourths of 


half. A week later he knew them all, 
but his father discovered that he had 
only learned the opening bars, and that 
if he heard the middle of a composition 
it meant nothing to him. So the lad 
cajoled his sister into playing for him, 
and he would shut himself up in a 
closet and come out to listen at various 
times during the composition. 

At the end of a couple of months he 
knew those ten pieces of music forward 
and backward, knew every bar, could 
place every theme. About this time his 
school music-teacher reported that he 
was doing much better work. Later he 
earned a banjo, and afterward begged 
for piano lessons. He will never be a 
musician in the sense of a performer, 
but the competition of that first game 
awoke an interest in music, led him 
really to listen to it, and carried him on 
to an appreciation and an understand- 
ing that opened before him a new world 
of beauty. 

The game as amplified for public use 
is played as follows. The pupils of a 
school are given a list of fifty standard 
musical compositions and are asked to 
learn them. School orchestras play 
them, music dealers make a feature of 
them in sheet music, piano-rolls, and 
records, they are played at municipal 
concerts and by music-teachers. A 
couple of months later the contesting 
children gather together and listen to 
twenty compositions, chosen at random 


cards the name of each composition, 
and the name and nationality of the com- 
poser. Then gold and silver medals are 
awarded to the children making the 
highest scores. At the first Music 
Memory Contest in America, held in 
Westfield, New Jersey, a woman who 
loves music, and who goes to many con- 
certs, guessed only three out of the 
twenty compositions. The rest she rec- 
ognized, but the names of them were 
just out of her reach. And of the hun- 
dred and twenty-five children compet- 
ing, eight had perfect scores! 

Music Weeks, and Memory Contests, 
and Music Commissions, all these are 
concrete achievements. They can be 
measured and counted. But the big- 
gest achievements and the ones which 
can never be measured, are the grow- 
ing spirit of musical appreciation, the 
joy of country communities in musical 
sociability, the sense of solidarity 
which a city gains when it achieves a 
common musical consciousness. These 
are enriching the lives and the spirits 
of every citizen they touch. 

Therefore such festivals and institu- 
tions are of particular interest to 
women. Both her maternal instinct and 
her social sense find satisfaction in 
furthering them. And in return they 
offer a field in which her organizing 
ability, her judgment, and her vision 
can combine in lasting service to her 
home and her community. 
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Women Citizens at Work 





OT 


HE most urgent Congressional con- 

sideration of the League of Women 
Voters at present is the measure, intro- 
duced May 2 in the House (H. R. 11,- 
490), by Representative Julius Kahn, 
of California, chairman of the mili- 
tary affairs committee, and in the Sen- 
ate (S. R. 3,544), by Senator Wesley 
Jones, of Washington, chairman of the 
commerce committee, providing for the 
transfer of the work of the Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board to the 
Department of Justice. Last fall the 
members of the Board decided not to 
ask for an appropriation for the con- 
tinuance of Board work after July first 
of the present year, for it was expected 
that these. activities with others would 
be provided for in the proposed De- 
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partment of Welfare. The unexpected 
falling through of plans for such a de- 
partment leaves the Board without 
funds when the fiscal year ends, and 
unless the bill empowering the Depart- 
ment of Justice to take over the work 
passes, the work of venereal disease 
control, which has been so splendidly 
begun, must be abandoned. For the 
past two years the League has heartily 
endorsed the continuance of the Board 
and carries that endorsement at present 
as the only federal plank in the plat- 
form of the committee on social hy- 
giene. The Board occupies a field not 
covered by any other governmental 
agency, and one which cannot well be 
covered by either state or volunteer 
forces, since it is concerned chiefly with 
the protection of soldiers and sailors, 
through the suppression of prostitution 
—an evil which knows no state boun- 
dary lines. The modest appropriation 
the Jones-Kahn bill carries is consid- 
ered wholly adequate for the continu- 
ance of the work and social hygienists 
are a unit in feeling that government 
money cannot be put to better use. 


‘le authorship of a familiar pun on 
the name of the president of the 
League of Women Voters has been 
traced to Mrs. Marion Lee Holmes of 
Baltimore, who wrote to express the 
wish that Maud Wood Park in the gar- 
den of her affection, and sent with the 
wish a quaint brooch which has been 
an heirloom in her family for several 
generations. The pin was intended, 
she explained, as an addition to Mrs. 
Park’s cabinet of curios but on at least 
one day of the Baltimore convention 
it was fastened into Mrs. Park’s bodice. 
Its rim of pale old-fashioned gold con- 
tains a lock of George Washington’s 
hair which Martha Washington cut ex- 
pressly for, and in the presence of, 
Mrs. Holmes’s great-grandmother, and 
two other strands, one from President 
Madison’s head and the other from the 
fascinating Dolly’s. The great-grand- 
mother who knew the Washingtons was 
Dolly Madison’s bridesmaid and later 
the bride of Richard Bland Lee who 


served in the first Continental Congress. 


HREE national officers of the 

League of Women Voters attended 
the annual convention of the Indiana 
League, at Lafayette, May 9-11, and 
the Ohio convention at Columbus, May 
10-12. The trio for Indiana was made 
up of the national president—Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park; the first vice-presi- 
dent—Mrs. Richard Edwards, whose 
home is in Indiana, and Mrs. Solon 
Jacobs, of Birmingham, Alabama—na- 
tional third vice-president. Miss Belle 
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Sherwin, of Cleveland, second vice- 
president, and Miss Elizabeth Hauser, 
of Girard, Ohio, national secretary, 
made up the Ohio trio. Mrs. Park left 
Ohio before the end of the convention 
to attend, with Mrs. Louis Slade, of 
New York, regional director for the 
second region, the annual convention of 
the New Jersey League, May 12. 


RS. ANN WEBSTER, chairman of 

the social hygiene committee of 
the National League of Women Voters, 
addressed the Virginia League at an 
“echoes of the Baltimore Convention 
dinner” at Richmond, May 18. 


epee following is one of several pun- 
gent “remembers” in the Iowa 
League Bulletin, addressed to the wom- 
en who will have in the June primaries 
their first opportunity to nominate state 
officers and United States Senator: 
Remember that one of the Senators is 
reported to have given as his reason for 
voting against any woman on the State 
Board of Control, that no woman would 
know how the hogs on the state farms 
should be fed. Apparently a knowledge of 
the correct feeding of the hogs is a much 
more important qualification in the minds of 
the majority of the Senators, for member- 


ship on the Board of Control, than a 
knowledge of a correct feeding of the sev- 
eral hundred children in the state institu- 


tions. For if the Senator argues that no 
woman knows anything about feeding hogs, 
then it must follow that no man knows any- 
thing about feeding children! 

Find out if the Senatorial candidates in 
your district consider hog feeding or child 
feeding more important in the conduct of 
state institutions and find out NOW, not 


after election. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lesste STRINGFELLOW READ 


NEW challenge to women’s world- 
old responsibility will be 
sounded at the Biennial Convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (to be held at Chautauqua, New 
York, June 20-30) by Frank P. Garvan, 
president of the Chemical Foundation. 
Mr. Garvan will speak on the program 
of applied education. 
Other speakers of note chosen from 
a full and varied program, far too 
long to record, are: Raymond Robins, 
on “The Outlawry of War”; and Dr. 
George Vincent, president of Rockefel- 
ler Institute, who has a place of honor 
on the program with Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter on President’s Night, and will 
speak on “Women and Public Health.” 


|S peed Clinton S. Quin, Bishop 
Coadjutor of the Diocese of Texas, 
will be an important speaker on the 
American Citizenship program of 
which Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
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Chairman of that Department, has 
charge. His topic is “Citizenship 
Plus.” Miss Jessie Burrall of 
Stephens Junior College, Columbia, 
Missouri, will speak on “Training 
Girls for Citizenship”; Commander 
Hanford MacNider will discuss the 


American Legion’s part in Citizenship 
work; and Will G. Hays is announced 
to talk on “Upbuilding the Nation’s 
Life Through Motion Pictures.” 


ly a high moral standard, the same for 
men and women, possible to 
achieve? This question will be one of 
many discussed at the Biennial Conven- 
tion. The United States Government 
will send Dr. Daisy Robinson of the 
United States Public Health Service to 
lead a discussion on Social Hygiene. 
The Public Health Service is to send an 
exhibit of Social Hygiene material, and 
a woman from the New York State Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene has been de- 
tailed to look after it. 


Py .ON JUAN” (Festin de Pierre), a 

colorful Moliére drama which 
is being played in France this year in 
celebration of the Moliére tercentenary, 
will be staged on the evening of June 22 
under the auspices of the Chautauqua 
Woman’s Club, hostess to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs Biennial 
Convention. 

The play will be given by the Guild 
Players of Pittsburg and students of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology under 
the personal direction of Thomas Wood 
Stevens, producer and translator. 


HE name of Mrs. W. S. Jennings, 

for re-election to the first vice- 
presidency of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, will be presented by 
the Florida Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the Biennial. 

This action will be taken by the 
Florida delegation in accord with the 
unanimous vote of the recent annual 
convention of the club women of 


Florida. 


HE death-rate among babies of San 
Francisco has been smaller during 
the past twelve-month than in many 
years, and it is conceded that this is 
largely due to the efforts of clubwomen 
who have worked so hard in Child Wel- 


fare. 


HE General Federation, through its 
new committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions with the Ex-Soldier, and through 
its president, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, is 
co-operating with Harvard University’s 
Graduate School in encouraging attend- 
ance during a summer session of Har- 
vard University at a course in the Re- 
habilitation and Re-education of Handi- 
capped Persons. The course, announced 
for July 10 to August 19, will be under 
direction of W. I. Hamilton, assisted by 
specialists, For three years Mr. Hamil- 


ton was in charge of training disabled 
soldiers with the Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Education. Students enrolling 
in the course will have opportunity to 
study actual cases of rehabilitation and 
methods as conducted in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the Graduate School, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, or to Mr. 
Hamilton, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 


York. 
RS. PERCY V. 


whom CITIZEN readers know 


PENNYBACKER, 


so 


well, asks us to help clear up a misun- 
among 


derstanding women who are 


thinking of attending the Biennial Con- 
vention. She has heard that “ hundreds 
of women seem to think the Hotel 
Atheneum is the only comfortable stop- 
ping place at Chautauqua.” Mrs. Pen- 
nybacker, who ought to know, as she is 
President of the Chautauqua Woman’s 
Club, wants them assured that Chau- 
tauqua is full of attractive hotels 
though they are called cottages—and 
that any one who will communicate 
with Mrs. Young, Chairman of the Lo- 
cal Biennial Board, giving her status as 
delegate or visitor, and all the details 
of what she wants and when, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 





Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow 
seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, 
that it is difficult to realize the vast 
and complex equipment, the deli- 
cate and manifold adjustments, the 
ceaseless human care “‘behind the 
scenes” in the central offices. 


Behind the scenes is the terminal 
of all the underground and over- 
head lines on the streets and high- 
ways. Here are the cable vaults; 
the great steel frames containing the 
thousands of separate wires and 
fuses for the subscribers’ lines; 
the dynamos and storage batteries ; 
the giant switchboards through 
which your telephone is connected 
with the other thirteen million tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


And here, in charge of this 
equipment, are the guardians of the 


circuitt—the wire chief and his 
assistants—master electricians and 
experts in telephony. Their first 
duty is the prevention of ‘‘trouble.”” 
By day and by night they are con- 
stantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and under- 
ground lines, the subscribers’ indi- 
vidual wires. And when, from 
some cause beyond control, “‘trou- 
ble’’ does occur, nine times out of 
ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 
inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind 
the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, effi- 
cient maintenance and operation, 
which make it possible for you to 
rely upon the telephone day and 


night. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 





Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 











THE Woman CITIzEN 





METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Pi ces 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 








Miss Mason’s School for Club Women 
July ist to August 31st 

All courses relating to Citizenship, Secre- 

tarial work and other courses. Also tutor- 

ing for young daughters. These Citizenship 

‘ courses are also offered to young girls in 

the Winter School. Address, stating 

whether summer or winter school catalog 
is required: Secretary, Box 962. 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 





GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEY VALE 
JAMAICA Puarn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 














Eighteen miles from Philadelphia. 
Diploma Course. 


of practice in August. Circulars. 


Spring Course April 4th to June 24th. 


| ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 
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Sion at Sertioudoune for Wieria. Ambler, Pane, 


Beautiful open country. Two-year 
Summer School 
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Bellin’s Wonderstoen Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W 
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¢ the skin for the hair to disap- 
pear instantly. 
ye Sold with Money Back Guarantee 
we At drug, department and hairdressing 
7 stores. Or sent by mail upon receipt of 


for free booklet. 


New York 








ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 


Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. 








Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 
Ordinary election methods, for repr tative bodies 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 





Send for literature to Proportional 
Representation e 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 


























Know Your Own Government 
Intelligent Voting Made Self-Supporting 


A Department Conducted by 
Mrs. RayMonp Brown 


OW to get information to all the 

voters of a community about a 
pending election in an interesting, read- 
able form without prohibitive cost is a 
problem that has been solved by the 
Cincinnati League of Women Voters in 
an original and successful manner. 

Before the regular election last fall 
the League printed a booklet, “ The Who 
and What of November 8,” of which 
25,000 copies were distributed free of 
charge, and which was paid for by ad- 
vertising. 

The forty-page pamphlet contained 
registration days and hours; lists of 
public officers to be elected, with thei: 
duties, terms of office and salaries; sam- 
ple ballots; history of candidates; gen- 
eral election laws, with qualifications 
for voting, and ended with a brief de- 
scription of the Cincinnati League of 
Women Voters and a membership blank. 

At first some merchants were afraid 
that the information given in the pam- 
phlet might be political and partisan in- 
stead of educational and unbiased, but 
the fact that the Board of Elections 
itself distributed the pamphlets seems 
to be proof of its non-partisan quality 

Amusing stories were told after elec- 
tion of women who had forgotten to 
bring with them the sample ballots in 
the booklet which they had carefully 
marked at home, and who left the elec- 
tion booth and went home to get them 
before they would vote. 

At the spring election this year an- 
other booklet, ““ Know Cincinnati,” was 
published and paid for in the same way. 
This pamphlet not only contained full 
information about the government of 
Cincinnati but also had a Club Directory 
of the city. 

This time the League found that the 
merchants’ association had agreed not to 
do program advertising, but banks, 
schools and investment brokers took 
their place as advertisers, and several 
hundred dollars were cleared for the 
League. The Club Directory proved of 
permanent value to advertisers as a 
mailing list. The booklets have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention—the 
newspapers have commented upon them 
in editorials and even city officials are 
using them. 

Miss Agnes Hilton, first vice-presi 
dent of the League, who has been re 
sponsible for the work, says: “ We have 
done the whole thing with volunteer 
work, as we have not even had an execu- 
tive secretary or typist.” Mrs. Robert 
A. Taft is president of the Cincinnati 
League. 

This is an inspiring example for other 
organizations to follow. It solves the 
problem of how intelligent voting can 
be made possible. 























100% in 4 Months 


New subscriptions to The Woman Citizen made a 
100% jump in the first 4 months of 1922 over the 
same period in 1921. 


Advertising since January has been of a quality 
and volume to make it apparent that The Woman 
Citizen was blest with the very best of company. 


Readers of The Woman Citizen are for the most 
part women who were first to retrench when re- 
trenchment was wise or patriotic but who lead in 


spending once the necessity for frugality is over. 


Isn't there a hint here for the over tried and tired 
business man? 


Doesn't the concerted action of such a group of 


women suggest that better business is on the way? 


For subscriptions send $2.00 direct; for advertising 
rates write to the advertising manager. 


171 Madison Ave., New York 
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A suggestion from Italy— 
superb luncheon sets of linen, 









































